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FREDERICK, 


The Effects of Disobedience, 
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Frederick contemplating his Return to 
School. 


~<a 


“ T witn never enter that house: 
again as long as I live,” thought Fre- 
derick, as he quitted the abode of Mr. 
Falconer, to spend the Christmas va-. 
cation with his father and mother in. 
London ; “ I cannot bear his Greek. 
and Latin; and, unfortunately, my 
father has adopted’ the strange notion 
that no gentleman shouldbe ignorant. 
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of either: there is nothing in the world 
that I would noi do to please my pa- 
rents, except studying dead languages 
and sciences, which can never be of 
any use to me; at least, as far as J can 
see. I have nothing to say against 
the French language ; 1 applied my- 
self to that with pleasure, and can 
speak itas well as ldo English: Mon- 
sieur La Motte and I never quarrelled, 
and my lessons were more amusing 
than tiresome: but Mr. Falconer is for 
ever out of humour with me; and I 
would rather be flogged every day of 
the week, than go to him with my 
Greek and Latin lessons. I will quit 
my father’s house for ever, rather than 
be obliged to return to such abomina- 
ble drudgery.!” 
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In this mood did Frederick Melvin, 
a fine youth of fourteen, endowed with 
every good quality except persever- 
ance, arrive at his father’s house in 
Street, where he was received 
with open arms, and every countenance 
welcomed him with a smile. 

On the following morning, however, 
upon inquiring into the progress 
which Frederick had made during the 
last six months, his father discovered 
a deficiency which at once mortified 
and disappointed him. He expressed 
himself in terms of reproof not less 
grating to the feelings than to the ears 
of his son. The censure of his parent, 
instead of exciting in the breast of 
Frederick any sentiment of remorse for 
his past indolence and mis-applica- 
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tion, or any stimulus to future exertion, 
only tended to confirm the rash resolve 
which the giddy youth had before che- 
rished, and to render him still more 
eager to carry his undutiful project into 
effect. Ht istrue that when first he sat 
himself down seriously to think of quit- 
ting the house and the protection of 
those to whom he was indebted, not 
only for ali he knew, but for existence 
itself, and the means of its support, 
his feelings revolted from the imsane 
step which would prove such a base 
return for all the affectionate cares and 
tender solicitudes of the best of parents. 
But the next time he admitted the 
idea, it appeared less forbidding ; and 
in a few days he had brought himself 
to contemplate it, not merely without 
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pain, but with a degree of positive sa- 
tisfaction ; and, with no inconsiderable 
dexterity and cunning, had so matured 
his plans for carrying it into execution, 
as to be prepared to start on his irra- 
tional adventure without any one of 
the family being the least aware of his 
intention. And this proves, that when 
the mind is brought to look upon vice 
without shuddering, it has made one 
ample stride from the beaten road 
of rectitude, and has prepared the way 
for the entrance of more active crimes, 
The youth that would preserve himself 
untainted, must always keep alive 
within himself that virtuous sensibi- 
lity which recoils even from the slight- 
est touch of vice, and must check even 
the most trifling propensity to fall into 
error, A4 









Frederick in the Dress of a Common 
Sailor. 
a 
Frepericx had contrived to procure 
the dress of a common sailor, the more 
completely to disguise himself, and 
defeat. every attempt to discover him ; 
and in this mean garb did he, forget- 
ful of all he owed his dear parents, and 
equally indifferent to the pangs which 
he was preparing to inflict upon them, 
influenced by no stronger motive than 
a desire to avoid the drudgery of an 
application to his studies for some 
short time longer, desert his home and 
his friends, and apply himself to the 
master of a trading vessel, to be re- 
ceived in the capacity of a cabin boy. 
Providence, however, decreed that 
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the punishment of the offence should 
not be tardy in its commencement. 
The captain with whom Frederick en- 
gaged himself to sail to the Mediter- 
ranean, was a man of the most brutal 
and ferocious habits and disposition. 
In his rude composition there was no 
alloy of benevolence, no mixture of 
kindness ; and the silly youth was very 
quickly convinced, that in Mr. John 
Hamilton, the captain of the William, 
he had not found a more lenient master 
than the one from whom he had rushed 
into such risks to escape. 

Frederick had not been three digs 
at sea before he discovered that the 
life of a seaman was not quite so plea- 
sant to a young gentleman, who had 
been indulged in every comfort that 
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money could procure, as he had ex- 
pected to find it: still he attempted to 
console himself with the thought of 
being quit of Mr. Falconer, and his 
Greek and Latin ; although, when his 
captain sneered at his white hands, 
and asked. him if he were afraid to 
handle a rope—when his messmates 
laughed at him because he could not 
drink grog—and when he was pushed 
from one to the other, and told to stand 
out of the way, for a dubber as he was! 
he sometimes felta tear steal down his 
cheek, and he almest wished himself 
at home by his father’s fire-side. 
‘Trivial, however, were these evils, 
compared with what quickly succeed- 
ed. it was when the black clouds, 


tvhich portended a. storm, shrouded the: 
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form of the Heavens from his view ~ 
when he heard the distant howling of 
the tempest, and read in every counte- 
nance the rising apprehensions of the 
heart —it was then that he began to 
feel remorse for his disobedient and 
ungrateful conduct, and to upbraid 
himself for the step he had taken. He 
had scarcely time to indulge the first 
feelings of repentance before a violent 
gale of wind rent all the sails, and 
scattered the broken rigging about the 
deck. The ship became unmanage- 
able, and rode at the mercy of the 
winds and waves: the most expe- 
rienced of the crew thought only of 
death; while Frederick, disabled by 
terror and sickness, was kicked and 
buffetted about, until the fear of death 
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itself scarcely terrified him. Jt was 
then that he sighed in the angnish of 
his heart —“ Oh! my beloved parents ! 
justly have I deserved my punishment! 
I regarded not your sufferings when | 
ungratefully deserted you—uow Hea- . 
ven heeds not mane!” 

Conscious of having deserved his 
fate, he bore all the indignities offered 
him with patience and resignation, 
concluding that in all probability they 
should soon find a watery grave, which 
would put an end to the captain’s 
brutality and his own troubles, 

Not being able to manage the ship, 
they were driven out of their course ; 
and the wind no sooner began to abate 
its fury, than they became the prey of 

a Barbary corsair, and were carried 
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into Algiers, where they were sold to 
different masters. 


—_—_— >» P04. 


Frederick attired in the Moorish 
Costume. 


_ 

Freperick was purchased by a rich 
merchant, who had a country house at 
a small distance from the town; and 
thither he was immediately sent, to 
work in his extensive gardens, among 
a number of other slaves. 

He had always been fond of flowers 
and plants, and showed so much know- 
ledge in the care of them, that he made 
himself very useful to his master, who 
soon distinguished him from his com- 
rades by litilefavours and indulgencies, 
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‘tion to act no more in opposition to et 
‘their will; sincerely pevitent for his 
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fer which he was grateful to him ; but 
he failed not, night and morning, te 
offer up his thanksgivings to the Being 



















‘to whom ‘he looked up for pity and for- 
.giveness, fervently praying to -be one 
‘day restored to -his friends, that he 
‘might have an opportunity of/confess- 
‘ing his faults at the feet of-his parents, 


and assuring them of his determina- 


offence, he trusted that he should -be | 
delivered from slavery sooner or later; 
and in the mean time resolved to do 
his utmost .to serve faithfully the man 
who shelkered and fed him. 

About six months after he had been 
at Algiers, an old slave, who worked 
with him in the gardens, and who 
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spoke a little bad French, told him 
that he observed what a favourite he 
was with their master, and added, “ if 
you understood the language, you 
would be employed in the house, per- 
haps in some branch of his commerce. 
I overheard him say as much to one of 
his friends as they walked in the gar- 
den: you had better endeavour to 
make yourself master of our language 
—take a friend’s advice.” . 

Frederick said he had no taste for 
studying languages; if he had, he 
should not now be aslave. However, 
the hope of a change in his situation 
gave him courage and activity ; and 
his master, perceiving his wish, fur- 
nished him with books, and a person 
to.instruct him: so that in six months 
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he was very far advanced, and at the 
end of the year spoke the Moorish 
language fluently. ; 
About this time he had the/ good 
fortune to be instrumental in/saving 


the life of his master, though not with- 


out great risk of his own ;/and the 
honest Algerine felt so mucl/ gratitude 
towards him, that he immediately gave 
him his liberty ; and beingon the point 
of embarking on a littlevoyage, ona 


‘commercial concern, injone of his own 


ships, offered to take/Frederick with 
him, thinking he might find an oppor- 
tunity of returning to his friends. This 
was a joyful moment to our repentant 
youth ; who, although he felt some re- 
gret at the idea of parting with a man 
who had been so unexpectedly and 
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uniformly kind to him, could not but 
be delighted at even a distant prospect 
of being restored to his friends and 
native land. 

The Algerine made hiv throw off 
the garb of a slave, and presented him 
with a handsome dress, made in the 
Moorish fashion, such as he himself 
wore ; and they embarked with every 
prospect of a favourable voyage ; but 
had not been twenty-four hours at sea, 
when they were chased by an Ameri- 
cau privateer, and being soon come up 
with, a bloody engagement ensued, in 
which Frederick narrowly escaped, his 
old master being killed, as well as se- 
veral of the crew, and the remaining 
part made prisoners. 

Thinking he had nothing more to 
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do than prove himself an Englishman, 
and request that he might be put on 
shore whenever they made land, Fre- 
derick told his little history to the 
master of the privateer ; but was dis- 
appointed in his hope, and was an- 
swered, in a surly tone, that he should 
not readily part with him, as he wanted 
a boy of his age ; and that, either by 
fair means or foul, he had no doubt 
but he should contrive to make him 
useful, “ and moreover,” he added, 
_“a few years confinement will give. 
you more leisure to repent of your un- 
grateful conduct to your parents,” 
Frederick was sensible that he de- 
served the reproach, though the look 
and manner of his new master gave 
him a very bad opinion of his heart; 
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‘and he resolved to be silent, that he 
might not irritate him, and thereby 
‘render his situation ‘more miserable. 
He was stripped of his rich dress, and. 
once more: habited as a commou sea- 
man; and was not many hours on 
board before he ‘learnt from his mess- 
‘mates that they had been a fortnight 
eruising in the Mediterranean, and 
were now, after;passing the Straits of 
Gibraltar, to make sail for a French 
.port. 

Frederick listened attentively to this 
“account, as well as to what he heard 
of the changes which had taken place 
in France; and Hope once more 
-cheered his heart. 

In due time ‘they ‘made the coast of 
Britanny. The captain was confined 
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to his cabin by ill health: he languish- 
ed for fresh vegetables and fruit; and 
the boat was ordered on shore, to pur- 
chase what he desired. 

By a mistake among the men, Fre- 
derick was put into the boat, and being 
made desperate by the prospect of 
spending years in servitude, he gave 
the crew the slip whilst they were 
occupied in a large garden, and leap- 
ing over every hedge and ditch that 
opposed his flight, he ran, or rather 
flew along, till he found himself at the 
door of a cottage, in which an old wo- 
man sat spinning by the fire. Tired 
and unable to proceed any further, he 
begged her to have pity on his youth, 
and hide him from his enemies. “ Are 
you for the King?” asked the old wo- 
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yan.—“Lam an Englishman,” answer- 
ed Frederick, “and will tell you more 
when I am safe.”—“ That is enough,” 
said she, “ I will disguise you » and 
in five minutes he was dressed in a 
complete suit of his hostess’s clothes, 
and seated opposite to her by the fire- 
side. 
——_>peds— 


Frederick disquised as an Old Woman. 


— 


Scarceny had Frederick assumed 
his disguise, when they heard voices 
approaching the cottage ; and one of 
the boat’s crew, peeping in at the win- 
dow, exclaimed, “I tell you there is 
no use in hunting after the boy ; he is 
gone, and if the captain is angry, he 
must be pleased again ; [ see nothing 
but two old women.” 
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Another of the men insisted on visit 
ing the house, which, consisting of only 
two rooms, was soon done ; and Fre- 
‘derick, who sat stooping over the fire, 
busying himself with adding a few 
sticks to keep the pot boiling, was not. 
Suspected of being the youth they 
were in searchof. The first man in- 
sisted on returning; said they should 
lose the tide; that the wind was 
springing up, and if they delayed, they 
should not be able to get back to the 
ship; in short, they departed, and in 
about a quarter of an hour, the good- 
natured old Jady, having ascended a 
little hill behind her dwelling, brought 
the delightful news to her guest, that 
the boat was rowing off to the priva- 
teer as fast as possible, and that he had 
nothing more to fear from his pursuers. 
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On hearing Frederick’s little histo- 
ry, which he recounted without any 
disguise, his hostess, after giving him 
a severe reprimand for his undutifal 
behaviour, advised him to endeavour 
to get into Flanders, and join the 
Britisharmy. She was only one league 
distant from Nantz, where she always 
went once a week to visit her son, and 
hear the news, of which she was pat- 
ticularly fond ; but said he could not 
go with her in his former dress ; nel- 
ther could he pass for an old woman, 
though he might for a young one. 

—<——-O— 
Frederick disguised as 4 French Girl. 
——— 

As Frederick would pass much bet- 

ter for a young woman than for an old 
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one, his kind hostess dressed him in 
her daughter’s clothes; and Frede- | 
rick Melvin appeared as pretty a little { 
1 French girl as had been seen a long | 
|| time at Nantz. 








eee hh an nee whee teniens 


1) Frederick disguised as a Peasant. 
A 3 | 

Anrois, the old woman’s son, en- > 
tered warmly into our poor wanderer’s 
distress, procured him the dress of a 
peasant, and told him, that, as he 
spoke French so well, he might pass 
for a native ; he must get on from vil- 
lage to village as well as he could ; 
advised him to avoid large towns, and 
be careful of what he said to any one, 
He had fortunately concealed a few | 
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pieces of gold, whici his Algerine 
master had given him: these they got 
exchanged for French money; and 
after many thanks and adieus, he left 
Nantz at the break of day, and pro- 
ceeded on his way. 

The long and solitary journey which 
Frederick had now to encounter, af- 
forded him ample opportunity for re- 
flection and repentance. As he was 
careful to avoid notice, he was fre- 
quently compelled to take shelier in 
forests and holes, where also he sought 
an asylum for night: and here, when 
darkness and silence reigned about 
him—when every leaf which quivered 
to the night breeze struck terror into 
his bosom—all the recollection of his 
past folly recurred to his brain; and 
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deep horror and remorse took posses- 
sion of his heart, when fancy presented 
to him the images of his fond parents 
giving way to the grief with which he 
had overwhelmed them. Tears rushed 
down his cheeks—sighs broke from 
his bosom—and sincere and frequent 
were the solemn vows of atonement 
and future good conduct which, in 
these abodes of gloomy obscurity, he 
formed and repeated in the presence 
of Heaven, might he but cherish the 
hope of restoration to that home, and 
tothose affections from which he had 
so long banished himself. Frederick 
uniformly felt himself happier after he 
had renewed this determination ; and 
after recommending himself to the 
pardon and protection of his Maker, 
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never failed to sleep soundly, although 
upon a bed of damp grass or flinty 
rock, and with no other canopy than 
either the humid atmosphere, or the 
scarcely less uncongenial roof of some 
scooped-out cavern in the-side of a hill 
or rock. 

Early on a fine morning, when he 
thought himself in perfect safety, he 
was pursued by a party of men, who 
loudly threatened to fire at him if he 
did not stop. Frederick was so sur- 
prised and confused, that he did not 
perceive the men were English soldiers. 
They came up with him, and accused 
him of being the bearer of despatches ; 
but he soon cleared himself of all sus- 
picion in the presence of Colonel 4 
to whom he gave a faithful account of 
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himself from the time of his being 
placed under the care of Mr. Falconer, 
He to whose zeal and perseverance he 
Hi] rendered justice, though in so doing he 
made himself appear more culpable. | 
The Colonel knew his father, and 
offered to send him home; but Frede- 
rick wished to appear before his friends 
in a character that would do him ho- | 
nour; rather than as arun-awayschool- 
boy; hoping that if he could be so 
happy as to distinguish himself—could 
he present himself with but one laurel 
leaf in his cap before his father—it | 
might induce him to pardon the past | 
in consequence of what he had suffered 
by his disobedience. | 
Knowing that an engagement was 
likely soon to take place, he begged in 
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the most earnest manner that Colonel 
would allow him to follow his 
regiment as a volunteer.—‘ I am but 
young, Sir,” said he ; “but Iam tall, 
and I promise you I will not disgrace 
the coat you allow me to put on.” ‘The 
Colonel consented, and inclosed a let- 
ter which our young hero wrote to his 
father, saying every thing he could to 
soften his displeasure, and setting 
forth the good opinion he had of his 





‘son’s bravery: and Frederick Melvin, 


at the Battle of Waterloo, when the 
British arms, always conspicuous, 
shone with redoubled splendour, dis- 
tinguished himself in such a manner, 
showed so much ardour, and such un- 
daunted bravery, that his officer was 
ebliged to endeavour to stop his im- 

















petuosity; and he would propabit. 
have fallen in that dreadful conflict, 


_had-not a ball, which he received in. 


his right arm, obliged him, to his infi- 
nite regret, to quit the field. 

On the return-of the army. to Brus- 
sels, Colonel. visited Frederick, 
who was. confined to his room by a. 
feverish complaint, which had followed. 
the extracting the ball. The Colonel. 
wrote for him to his father, assuring 
him of his safety, and mentioning his. 
conduct in the highest terms of com- 
mendation. 7 

In a few weeks, whilst Frederick. 
was still confined, his friend recom- 
mended him so strongly, that he ob-. 
tained a commission for him; and 
along letter, which. about the same 
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time reached him from his father, con- 
taining a full pardon for his past of- 


fence, rendered him the happiest crea~ 


ture in the world. 
Frederick dressed in his new 
Regimentals, 


‘ ——— 

Beine quite recovered, although he 
was obliged to wear his armin a sling, 
he accompanied his colonel to England, 
and, dressed in his new regimentals, 
he was presented to his parents as a 
repentant son, who had seen his error 
—had smarted sufficiently for it—and 
was fully resolved to err no more. 

After making this atonement to his’ 


" parents, he felt that a similar duty was 
due to Mr. Falconer. He accordingly 


%, 





waited on that gentleman, and, in the 


presence of the whole school, in order 
that the example of his troubles and 
his penitence might produce a more 
beneficial effect, he begged pardon 
of his old master for the many trials 
he had given his patience, recounted 
the miscries he had endured in conse- 
quence of the rash act of disobedience 
of which he had been guilty, and 
begged that all the youth who heard 
him would profit by his experience, 
and learn, that from one act of unfilial 
disobedience, consequences might re- 
sult which would entail unceasing 
sorrow and remorse upon Hs guilty 
author. 


THE END. 
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